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“All Nature for his head a garland wound, 
Who touched things great or small with Truth’s own finger.” 
RICHARD WILTON. 
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; a3 Nae peare will not be lessened, if the source 
4 OS whence he derived SO much of his mar- 
ive 

o} Ww greater prominence. 

The following pages will sufficiently show 
that, to a very considerable extent, the Bible moulded 
and guided the moral and intellectual teaching of 
Shakspeare. His writings are impregnated with the 
leaven of Revealed truth; and this Divine element 
in his works is unquestionably one of the principal 
secrets of his wide-spread and wide-spreading fame. 

In an age when “scientific jargon” and_ super- 
ficial speculation would fain persuade us that “our 
minds are moulded, and, above all, our notions of 
duty are formed by the interaction of social forces,’ * 
it is well to turn to the literary giants of the past, 
and learn from them that “the doctrine of religion, 


* Professor Tyndall, at Glasgow. 
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as well moral as mystical, depends upon Divine 
Revelation.” * 

No moral responsibility, but duty depending upon 
“the interaction of social forces” (whatever this may 
mean), and no God except these “social forces ”— 
this may be Professor Tyndall’s gospel for the 
world; but what a miserable substitute for the 
Divine law, which is “holy just and good,” and 
the Divine Gospel, which brings a forgiven past, a 
peaceful present, and a glorious future. It is mar- 
vellous how much trouble some men will take to 
show us how little we need believe instead of how 
much we may believe. A child striving to believe 
he has no parent is no unapt representative of the 
man who labours to disprove the Fatherhood of a 
Personal God. What substitute can Dr. Tyndall 
offer for the happy faith of one who can say, “As 
for me, I am poor and needy, but the Lord thinketh 
upon me”; “The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want”? 

It is the highest philosophy to hold fast the 
sacred deposit of revealed truth—the Word of God. 

“The Bible,” exclaims Boyle, “is a matchless 
volume: it is impossible we can study it too much 
or esteem it too highly.” 

“We account the Scriptures of God the most 
sublime philosophy,” is the testimony of Newton. 

“There are no songs,’ says Milton, “to be com- 
pared with the songs of Zion.” 

“There never was found,” writes Lord Bacon, “in 


* Lord Bacon. 
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any age of the world, either religion or law or 
discipline that did so highly exalt the public good 
as the Christian faith.” 

“T have regularly and attentively read the Bible,” 
writes the distinguished Oriental scholar, Sir William 
Jones, “and I am of opinion that this volume, in- 
dependently of its Divine origin, contains more true 
sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer morality, more 
impartial history, and finer strains of poetry and 
eloquence, than could be collected within the same 
compass from all other books ever composed ‘in any 
aoe 

h lsnes bibles exclaims. Locke, “hase God for its 
Author, salvation for its end, and truth without 
any mixture of error for its matter.” 

The Bible is the Book to ive 6y. He who em- 
braces its teaching, receives its doctrines, practises 
its precepts, hopes in its promises—he who /zves the 
Bible, is himself an epistle of its truth, and a demon- 
stration of its origin. 

And it is the book to de by. It is recorded of 
Sir Walter Scott, that when the last hours of his 
life were approaching, he said to his son-in-law, 
“Bring me a book!” “What Book?” inquired 
Lockhart. “Can you ask?” replied the dying 
man—* Can you ask? There is but one!” 

Vesipne Book to die by !-“ There is: none 
other in the universe,’ exclaimed the great Selden, 
“upon which we can rest our souls in a dying 
moment except the Bible.” 

Precious Bible! Truth that never grows old, 
riches that never decay, pleasures that never cloy 
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a crown that is never tarnished, griefs assuaged and 
fears tranquillized, bright hopes and _ incorruptible 
immortality—there is nothing it does not offer, 
nothing it does not give, to the man who feels his 
wants and seeks its bounty. 


“Lord, Thy Word, our brightening treasure 

In life’s deepest shade, 

Yieldeth still increasing pleasure, 
As all else doth fade : 

From the wilderness it shows 

Whence the land of promise glows, 

O’er the vale of sweet repose 
Where the dead are laid. 


“ Sweet repose, until the breaking 

Of that coming day, 

When the holy sleepers, waking, 
Shall their home survey ! 

Then, not seraph’s tongue may tell 

*Mid what glories they shall dwell, 

With what notes of rapture swell 
Heaven’s eternal lay. 


“May Thy Word, O Lord, be clearer 

To our vision still : 

May the good it shows be dearer ; 
Hated more the ill! 

Grant us, Lord, the grace we need ; 

Light vouchsafe us as we read ; 

Tend us, guard, and safely lead 
To Thy holy hill.” —7Z. Davis, ALA. 


LLACKHEATH, Afril, 1879. 
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Shakspeare’s Ciiff. 


P Shakspeare’s Clirf I climbed, and felt the ground 
Half sacred. That white bulwark of our land 
Seemed Nature’s monument to her Poet grand ; 
His name the murmuring surge seemed to resound— 
His mighty genius lingered all around. 
On that chalk cliff Shakspeare once took his stand, 
And while the breeze his brow capacious fanned, 
Looked down o’er that same sea to the sky’s bound. 
When to the grassy summit I had mounted, 
A yellow cowslip crimsun-dropt I found, 
Marked with the same five spots* Shakspeare once counted ; 
Then thought I, as o’er Cliff and flower I linger, 
All Nature for his head a garland wound, 
Who touched things great or small with Truth’s own finger. 
RicHARD WILTON, M.A. 


* See ‘‘King Lear’ iv. 6, and ‘‘Cymbeline” ii. 2 :— 


** Cinque sported like the crimson drops 
I the bo.tom of a cowslip,” 
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Sbakspear’s Acht to the Bible. 


CHUAPDER I: 


A CURIOUS QUFSTION—THE TEST APPLIED BY LORD HAILES 
—THE BIBLE WONDERFULLY PRESERVED—THE LITERARY 
INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE. 


WAS=dining, said the.late Rey. Dr. 
Walter Buchanan, “some time ago 
with a literary party at old Mr. 
Abercromby’s of Tullibody, (the father 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby, who was 
slain in Egypt,) and we spent the 
evening together. A gentleman present put a 
question which puzzled the whole company. It was 
this :—‘ Supposing all the New Testaments in the 
world had been destroyed at the end of the third 
century, could their contents have been recovered 
from the writings of the three first centuries ?’ 
The question was novel to all, and no one even 
hazarded a guess in answer to the inquiry. 

“ About two months after this meeting, I received 
an invitation to breakfast with Lord Hailes (Sir 
David Dalrymple) next morning. During break- 
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fast he asked me if I recollected the curious ques- 
tion about the possibility of recovering the contents 
of the New Testament from the writings of the 
three first centuries. I replied, ‘I remember it 
well, and have thought of it often without being 
able to form any opinion or conjecture on the 
subject.’ 

“«Well, said Lord Hailes, ‘that question quite 
accorded with the turn or taste of my antiquarian 
mind. On returning home, as I knew I had all the 
writers of those centuries, I began immediately to 
collect them, that I might set to work on the 
arduous task as soon as possible’ Pointing to a 
table covered with papers, he said,—‘ There have I 
been busy for these two months, searching for chap- 
ters, half-chapters, and sentences of the New Testa- 
ment, and have marked out what I have found, and 
where I have found it, so that any person may 
examine and see for himself. I have actually dis- 
covered the whole New Testament except seven or 
eleven verses (I forget which) ; which satisfies me 
that I could discover them also. Now,’ he added, 
‘here was a way in which God concealed or hid the 
treasures of His Word, that Julian, the apostate 
emperor, and other enemies of Christ who wished to 
extirpate the Gospel from the world, never would 
have thought of; and though they had, they never 
could have effected their destruction, ” ; 

The incident, and the result to which it led, must 
be deeply interesting to the Christian reader. A 
stronger confirmation of the integrity of the sacred 
text—its freedom from interpolation or corruption 
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—could not well be imagined. And it also fur- 
nishes a most valuable testiinony to the diligent 
study of the Word of God which prevailed in the 
early Church ; a testimony which painfully contrasts 
with the ignorance of Bible truth which exists 
wherever Romanism has directly or indirectly suc- 
ceeded in stamping the Holy Volume as a proscribed 
book. 

But there is still another use which we may make 
of this incident. It serves to show the literary 
influence which the Bible has ever exerted. ‘The 
scholar must acknowledge that his field of study, 
so far as the records of the past are concerned, 
would be sadly narrowed if the works of these early 
students of the Inspired Word were removed from 
his library. They were, in their day, the most 
assiduous cultivators of learning ; and their writings 
amply prove ‘that it is the very nature of the Bible 
to draw the attention of those who study in order 
to expound it, to the various branches of human 
knowledge. 

We may trace this literary influence of the Bible 
wherever the sacred volume has freely circulated. 
When the Bible was confined to the cells of the 
monasteries, learning was confined there too; the 
night of intellectual darkness rested on the masses. 
But when the Reformation proclaimed the Bible 
as the Book for the people, learning revived, the 
study of ancient languages was entered upon with 
ardour, and other branches of learning received in- 
creased attention. Numerous versions of the Bible 
in modern tongues. were made and published, com- 
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mentaries and expository works of various kinds 
were produced, and the art of criticism was once 
more called into operation. Where the Bible was, 
there learning took up her abode, multiplied her 
votaries, and achieved her triumphs. This learning 
was the foundation of literature. It called it into 
existence, and mainly determined its character. 

Hence some of the profoundest works of modern 
literature sprang directly from the labours of Biblical 
scholars. The vast stores of ancient history were 
unlocked to furnish the world with such works as 
Prideaux’s “Connexion of Sacred and Profane His- 
tory,’ the “Annals” of Archbishop Usher, and the 
works of Lightfoot, of Horne, of Lardner, and 
Calmet’s “Dictionary of the Bible’ In- other 
departments the Bible called forth the works of 
Bochart, of Reland, and Lowth on Hebrew poetry, 
all distinguished for profound erudition ; while in 
our own language (to say nothing of Milton, of 
Young, and of Pollok), such writers as Jeremy 
Taylor, Hall, Hooker, Barrow, Bishop Butler, and a 
host of .others (constituting the very flower of our 
English literature), were induced to write solely from 
reverence for the Bible. 

I entertain but little doubt that if an examina- 
tion were made of the writings of the three centuries 
succeeding the Reformation, similar to that under- 
taken by Lord Hailes of the three first centuries of 
the Christian era, a flood of light would be thrown 
upon the obligations of modern literature to the 
Bible. As furnishing at least one illustration of 
the probable result of such an inquiry, possessing 
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peculiar interest at the present time,—in connexion 
with the celebration of the three-hundred and 
fifteenth anniversary of his birth,—a selection of 
passages from the works of Shakspeare may serve 
to show not only how greatly he was indebted to the 
Sacred Volume for many of his grandest thoughts 
and most forcible figures, but also for the sterling 
tone of moral teaching so largely pervading his 
writings. 


CHAP IE hart. 


SHAKSPEARE’S PERSONAL CHARACTER AND WORKS — BIO- 
GRAPHICAL RECORDS—THEATRICAL PERFORM- 
tf , ANCES—THE THEATRE AS IT IS. 


-T is not my purpose to enter upon any 
discussion of Shakspeare’s personal 
character, —of which we know so little, 
—or the general influence which his 
works have exerted. Of Shakspeare 
himself, we are of course aware that 
shortcomings may be alleged; but we ought not to 
forget the age in which he lived and the contagious 
circumstances through which it was his lot to pass. 
In his Sonnets (the only trustworthy biography of 
his inner life), we find him deploring the associa- 
tions which the nature of his public calling in- 
evitably drew upon him. After referring to his 
“harmful deeds,” he complains of— 


“The public means, which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in like the dyer’s hand ; 
lity me, then, and wish I were renew d ; 

Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
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Portions of eyesell* ’gainst my strong infection, 
No bitterness that I will bitter think, 

Nor double penance, to correct correction. 

Pity me then, dear friend.” + 


We may add there are strong grounds for the con- 
clusion that his knowledge of Divine truth was turned 
to an experimental and practical account. Hugh 
Miller, in the account of his visit to Stratford, remarks 
that “the truth had somehow got into Shakspeare’s 
family.” He refers especially to the inscription on 
the tomb of Shakspeare’s favourite daughter, Susanna, 
the wife of Dr. Hall :— 


“Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all— 
Wise to salvation was good Mistris Hall ; 
Something of Shakspeare was in that, but this 
Wholly of Him with whom she’s now in bliss. 
Then, passenger, hast ne’er a teare 

To weepe with her that wept with all? 
That wept, yet set herself to chere 
Them up with comforts cordiall? 
Her love shall live, her mercy spread, 
When thou hast ne’er a teare to shed.” 


The inscription on the tomb of Shakspeare’s 
widow expresses, in terms of pious affection, the 
sorrow of this “good Mistris Hall.” “It is pro- 
bable,” says a recent writer, “that before the poet’s 
death they formed one family circle, where the fear 
of God ruled. There is a curious entry in the town 
records of Stratford, which gives a glimpse into the 
religious history of the time, as well as the tendencies 
in the family at New Place. In the chamberlain’s 


* Vinegar. t Sonnet CXI. 
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account, there is an entry for wine given ‘to a 
preacher at the New Place.” The persecution 
against the Puritans had already commenced ; and 
we know from Heylin, and others, that Warwickshire 
was strong in its hostility to the Popish tendencies 
of the party in power. The preacher at New Place 
in 1614, two years before Shakspeare’s death, was 
probably a guest of Mrs. Hall, and may have been 
one whom the worthy magistrates were pleased thus 
to compliment. Richard Byfield, the vicar of Strat- 
ford from 1596 to 1618, is said to have been ‘ one 
of the most zealous of the Puritan ministers.’”—(C. 
Kinght’s “-Life off Shakepeare;’ “chap, ai) wom 
rounding influences—home influences—were thus 
strongly in favour of piety. Another writer, the 
Rev. J. R. Eaton, says:—“It is reasonable to 
believe that Shakspeare was indebted to his mother 
for early lessons of piety, and that he was conversant 
with the Holy Scriptures from a child.” That this 
early training, and the influences of family piety, 
were not lost upon Shakspeare, may be inferred 
from the following extract from his will, preserved 
in the office of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury: 
—‘ First, I comend my soule into the handes of 
God my Creator, hoping, and assuredlie believing, 
through thonelie merites of Jesus Christe my Saviour, 
to be made partaker of lyfe everlastinge ; And my 
bodye to the earth, whereof yt ys made.” 

But of Shakspeare’s works I confess that I re- 
gard their influence as twofold. Read as the chefs- 
ad euvre of a mighty genius, I yield to none in the 
prevalent feeling of pride in the universally-admitted 
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fame of our great poet ; and the task I have under- 
taken sufficiently shows how thoroughly I appreciate 
his moral teaching. But I do this with the full 
consciousness that there are portions of his plays 
which many would be glad to miss from their posi- 
tion, and with the strongest sense of the evils which 
have ever been associated—now perhaps more than 
at any former period—with theatrical performances. 

I. say “now perhaps more than at any former 
period,” for it is due to the memory of Shakspeare 
that a very distinct line should be drawn between 
the plays which he wrote—whatever exception may 
be taken to minor passages—and the plays which, 
in the nineteenth century, degrade both performers 
and spectators. At the Sheffield Church Congress it 
will be remembered the discussion on “The Attitude 
of the Church towards Popular Recreations” was 
mainly directed to the question of theatrical repre- 
sentations, and the possibility of reform. There 
were those present who warmly advocated the 
drama; but the remarkable point to be noted was 
the unanimous admission of an existing state of 
things which most surely justifies and demands the 
strongest condemnation of the theatre as zt zs. 
The Rev. the Earl of Mulgrave, in his plea for the 
drama, was careful to say,—“I speak of it now 
in “iis- purity, as it ought to be, wof as zt ts.” 
Mr. Williara Smith, of Sheffield, in urging that the 
Church should “countenance the theatre,” did so 
on the ground that its influence was “ necessary 
to ensure it from degradation and abuse,” and that, 
lacking this influence, “it will become (or if you 
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like, it will continue, as I fear z¢ zs already to a 
great extent) a powerful instrument of evil.” The 
Bishop of Manchester, certainly an impartial witness, 
while expressing his sympathy with the difficulties 
and temptations of stage-life, was constrained to 
admit, that in reply to his remonstrance with a 
leading director of the Manchester theatre against 
the performance of a play which had been “ de- 
nounced by every respectable journal as an outrage 
on morality, but which is still represented, and is 
attended by thousands and hundreds of thousands 
in the land,’ he was simply told, “ People will 
have it, and it is so much cheaper than higher plays 
to put on the stage.” 

But the testimony on this point is not confined 
to a Church Congress platform. As one result of 
the discussion a letter appeared in the 7zmes from 
Mr. F. B. Chatterton, the manager of what has 
been popularly termed the National Theatre,—the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane,—in which he most 
justly complained of the pressure of the morbid 
taste of playgoers generally, demanding perform- 


ances—“so many worthless pieces ”—which can 
“scarcely be said to be a teaching power or an 
agent for good.’ He added the painful remark 


that “He feels it incumbent on him to state that 
often as he for one has attempted to maintain the 
standard of public taste he has done so with a 
faith as to its success, which from past experience 
has grown less and less at every succeeding effort.” 
A writer in Macmillan’s Magazine, who favoured 
theatrical performances as such, nevertheless allowed 
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that “the current tendency of the stage is to 
make immorality familiar,’ and that “only three 
or four theatres can be found in London where the 
plays are”—in his opinion—“ unobjectionable.” 
Touchstone, one of the “ Society” journals, admitted 
that “the danger to fight against is the rapid and 
continuous degradation of tone in public morals, the 
esteem—we may even say the deep respect—which 
is exhibited by decent people towards those who 
are chiefly distinguished by ¢he laxity of their moral 
sense, and the readiness with which they both preach 
and practise the beauty of a vicious life.’ And 
Vanity Fair went so far as to say:—“It is the busi- 
ness of the modern stage, apparently, without being 
immoral, to be as Little moral as may be; to amuse, 
divert, and refresh: to make people forget their 
business, their cares, their debts, their duties ; and 
to banish from them as much as possible any 
serious reflections on this life and any solicitude as 
to the next.” * 

With such admissions as these before us, I fear 
we cannot say the theatre has improved since the 
celebrated tragedian, Mr. Macready, forty years ago, 


* The practical issue as to the influence of the modern 
theatre, was well stated by Mr. Edward Corderoy, in a lecture 
on “ Popular Amusements,” given several years ago before the 
London Young Men’s Christian Association. He asks—“ If 
the stage be right in its moral tone, how is it that a neighbour- 
hood is invariably deteriorated by the presence of a theatre? 
that no sooner is it erected and popular, than drinking-houses 
and supper-rooms abound, and worse places are multiplied? 
Ask any builder who has purchased ground on which to build 
respectable houses, which he would rather do as a man of busi- 
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in a letter to a young friend who wanted to become 


an actor, said :—“The profession of the stage is 
one that no well-regulated mind would adopt from 
choice.” Short of leaving the profession, a stronger 


sense of its perils in his day could scarcely have 
been expressed. But I think, were Mr. Macready 
now living, his feelings would be far stronger. 1 
think he would, with burning indignation, have 
denounced the utterly abominable Haymarket per- 
formances which the 7Zzmes not long since said 
“never should have been exhibited on any stage, 
nor in the presence of decent womanhood.” 

How far the reformation of the theatre is possible 
I do not attempt to say. But until such reform is 
decisively manifest, and proof is given that the ten- 
dency of the drama is, as Mr. Chatterton says it 
ought to be, to “evoke the best emotions of those 
who witress it,” the theatre, as zf exists, cannot 
approve itself to the Christian Church. Sympathy 
with the profession itself demands candour, and I 
fear Canon Erskine Clarke’s opinion of the present 
state of things is not too strongly expressed, when 
he terms the theatre “one of the most fearfully 
powerful of our schools of vice.’ Till the disease 
is recognized a remedy will never be applied. 

To all who are acquainted with the writings of 


ness, with a view to a profitable return,—give an ample site for 
the erection of a church and schools, or sell a site, at double its 
original cost, for the building of a playhouse? and if he intend 
to retain possession of the house property, you will find that in 


his calculation it is considered much more profitable to ‘ give 
than to receive.’” 
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Shakspeare, the comparison of the drama as ke left 
it, and the drama as we possess it, must read a 
very humbling lesson. To pass from the modern 
theatre to the society of Shakspeare is a transition 
from that which degrades to that which elevates. 
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PROFESSOR WILSON’S REMARK — SHAKSPEARE’S BIBLICAL 
QW j j ALLUSIONS—DIRECT QUOTATIONS OF THE 
PN Zale LEADING TRUTHS OF REVELATION. 


a pats late Professor George Wilson, of 
Edinburgh, used often to express a 
regret that the readers of the present 
age did not sufficiently peruse “ their 
Bible and their Shakspeare.” The 
Professor intended no comparison 
between the inspired Word of God and the fallible 
word of man; but he meant to recognize the fact 
that Shakspeare’s Debt to the Bible is so great, that 
his writings largely echo Bible truths, and enforce 
Bible morality. 

Some fifteen years ago, in reading a volume en- 
titled “Bible Truths with Shakspearian Parallels,” 
I was exceedingly impressed with the remarkable 
collection of Bible allusions and quotations which 
the author had made from the works of the great 
poet. I was so interested that I made a selection 
of fifty or sixty of the passages given, inserting 
them at the time in The Fireside. It has occurred 
to me that the re-publication of this selection might 
be useful; and since I find, on inquiry, that the 
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volume to which I was indebted can still be obtained, 
I hope many of my readers will be sufficiently in- 
terested to secure it in order to study more fully 
these remarkable Shakspearian Bible parallels.* I 
may say they number about a thousand, and go far 
to justify the authors “wonder that no ingenious 
critic should ever have attempted to show that 
Shakspeare must have been intended for the 
ministry of the Church.” 

In carrying out his plan the author has in the 
first place collected a large number of @//usions to 
Scripture characters, incidents, etc., which undeni- 
ably prove that Shakspeare possessed a most inti- 
mate and ready knowledge of the /e¢ter of the Bible. 
It will be interesting to give at least a summary 
of these allusions and the frequency of their occur- 


ence, 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Ten allusions to Adam. 
Two to Adam and Eve. 
Four to Eve. 

Six to Cain. 

Two to Abel. 

Two to Abraham. 

Six to Jacob. 

One to Japheth. 

One to Hagar. 

Two to Laban. 

One to Noah, 

One to the Flood. 

One to the Ark. 

One to Pharaoh’s soldiers. 


One to Pharaoh’s lean kine. 
One to Sisera’s death. 

Two to Job. 

One to Daniel. 

One to Nebuchadnezzar. 
One to Samson. 

Two to Goliath. 

One to Deborah. 

One to Jezebel. 

Two to Jephthah. 

One to David. 

One to Ahithophel. 

Two to Solomon. 

One to the Queen of Sheba. 


* “ Bible Truths, with Shakspearian Parallels.” By J. B., Sel- 
kirk. Third Edition. With Illustrative Notes and an Index, 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Seven allusions to Herod. Five to the narble of ne 
Two to Pilate. Prodigal Son. 

Two to Judas. Three to the parable of the 
One to Barabbas. rich man and Lazarus. 
Two to Golgotha. Two to the legion of devils. 


“ Besides these,’ the writer remarks, ‘there are 
a great many passages in Shakspeare’s writings 
which, although not quotable either as parallels or 
as direct allusions, nevertheless, by some peculiarity 
of phrase or figure, distinctly reveal a Biblical 
source, or suggest at once some Biblical equivalent. 
Take, for example, the following from ‘ All’s Well 
that End’s Well,’ where Helena, the daughter of a 
famous physician, in trying to persuade the King 
of France to try the remedy she possesses for the 
cure of his disease, pleads these arguments in de- 
fence of her youth and seeming inexperience :—- 
‘He that of greatest works is finisher, 
Oft does them by the weakest minister ; 
So Holy Writ in babes hath judgment shown, 
When judges have been babes. Great floods have flown 
From simple sources ; and great seas have dried 
When miracles have by the greatest been denied. 
Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises ; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest, and despair most sits.’ 


“What a comprehensive ramification of Biblical 
allusion do these few words contain! The first lines 
call to mind at once the text in 1st Corinthians,— 
‘God hath chosen the foolish things of the world 
to confound the wise, and the weak things of the 
world to confound the things that are mighty.” 
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‘Then in the next lines we are reminded of Matthew 
xxi. 16,—‘ Out of the mouths of babes,’ etc. and 
in the words ‘When judges have been babes,’ of 
the child-prophet Samuel, and of the youthful Daniel 
judging the two elders. In the next sentence we 
have a hint of Moses’ miracle in Horeb (Exodus 
xvii.) ; and in the passage, ‘Great seas have dried, 
etc. reference is made to the children of Israel 
passing through the Red Sea, when the power by 
which such miracles were wrought was denied by 
‘the greatest, evidently alluding in this case to 
Pharaoh.” 

But, striking and interesting as these allusions 
are—furnishing, as they do, conclusive verbal proofs 
that Shakspeare was a diligent reader of the Bible, 
—-I am anxious rather to fix attention upon passages 
in his works which prove that his mind was imbued 
with the morality of Scripture-teaching—that the 
leading truths of Revelation were familiar to him, 
and, indeed, give a tone and a character to his 
writings which in no small manner have tended to 
secure for him his wide-spread and still wide-spread- 
ing fame. He never descends to the dead level of 
the semi-pagan morality of his times, but his mor- 
ality is derived immediately from Christian sources. 
The graces of Christian character are faithfully 
delineated, and there is scarcely a vice which he 
has not helped to make more repugnant and 
hideous. 

These passages are, as I have said, exceedingly 
numerous, and the following limited selections must 
only be regarded as a specimen of the rest. To 
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economize space, I have not thought it necessary 
to give the Scripture quotations or the references to 
Shakspeare’s works in full. 


I.—MAN’S REDEMPTION. 
Rom, v. 8—St. John iii. 16. 


“¢ All the souls that were, were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy.” Measure for Measure. 
“ Now, by the death of Him that died for all.” 
King Henry VI. 
II.—THE COMPENSATIONS OF ADVERSITY. 
Psalm cxxvi. 5, 6. 
“The liquid drops of tears that you have shed, 
Shall come again, transformed to orient pearl ; 
Advantaging their loan, with interest 


Of ten-times-double gain of happiness.” 
King Richard IT. 


IlI.—THE BLESSED USES AND LESSONS OF AFFLICTION. 
Heb. xii. 5, 6, r1r—Psalm cxix. 71. 


“This sorrow’s heavenly ; 
It strikes where it doth love.” Othello. 


“Whom best I love, I cross ; to make my gift 
The more delayed, delighted.” Cymbeline. 


IV.—THE FALL OF AMBITION. 
Prov. xvi. t&8—Dan. iv. 30-32—St. Matt. xxiii. 12. 


“Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps itself, 
And falls on the other side.” Macbeth, 


“Fling away ambition : 
By that sin angels fell.” King Henry VIIT, 
“This is the state of man. To-day he puts forth 


The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
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The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; - 
And,—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness is a-ripening,—nips his root, 

And then he falls.” King Henry VIII. 


V.--RASH JUDGING REPROVED. 
St. Matt. vii. 1, 3, 5--St. John viii. 7—Rom. xiv. 4, 13. 
“ Go to your bosom ; 
Knock there ; and ask your heart, what it doth know, 
That’s like thy brother’s fault : if it confess 
A natural guiltiness, such as his is, 
Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against thy brother.” Measure for Measure. 


“‘ Forbear to judge, for we are sinners ail.” 
King Henry V1. 


VI.—ALL EVIL RECOILS UPON THE EVIL-DOER. 
Proy. xxvi. 27 ; xi. 19—Isa, ili. 11 —Ezek. xxxy. 6. 


“This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips.” Macbeth. 


“J told you all, 
When we first put this dangerous stone a-rolling, 
’T would fall upon ourselves.” King Flenry VIII. 


“ By bad courses may be understood, 
That their events can never turn out good.” 
Richard IT. 


“ Sin, gathering head, 
Shall break. into corruption.” King Flenry IV. 


VII.—GOVERNMENT UNDER A CHILD, 
Eccles. x. 16. 


“ Woe to the land that’s govern’d by a child.” 
King Richard 111. 
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VIII.—CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 
Rom. xiii. 10. 


“ Charity itself fulfils the law.” Love’s Labour Lost. 


IX.—THE COURAGE OF A GOOD CONSCIENCE AND THE 
COWARDICE OF A BAD ONE, 
Prov. xxviii. r—Lev. xxvi. 36—Psalm liii. s—Acts iv. 13. 

‘What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 

King Henry VI. 


“ Conscience, it makes a man a coward.” 
King Richard Ill. 


“Virtue is bold, and goodness never fearful.” 
? toy 
Measure for Measure. 


“ How is’t with me when every noise appals me?” 
Macbeth. 


“ Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind ; 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer.” 
King Henry VI, 


X.—THE WRETCHEDNESS OF A BAD CONSCIENCE. 
Isa. lvii. 22—Job xv, 20-22, 24. 
“ Conscience is a thousand swords.” 
King Richard Ill, 


“ The clogging burden of a guilty soul.” 
King Richard I. 


‘Yl haunt thee like a guilty conscience still.” 
Trotwlus and Cressida. 


“O, it is monstrous ! monstrous ! 
Methought the billows spoke and told me of it : 
The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper : it did bass my trespass.” 
The Tempest. 
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XI.—THE BLESSEDNESS OF A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 
Proy. xiv. 14—Rom. xiv. 22—1 St. John iii. 21—2 Cor. i. 12. 


“Truth hath a quiet breast.” King Richard I. 


“T feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience.” King Henry VIL. 


XII.—CONTENTMENT. 
Eccles. iv. 6—Prov. xiii. 7; xv. 16—St. Luke xii, r5—1 Tim. v. 6. 


“Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.” King Henry VII, 


“Nought’s had, all’s spent, 
Where our desire is got without content.” Macbeth. 


“My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 
Not deck’d with diamonds and Indian stones, 
Nor to be seen : my crown is call’d content ; 
A crown it is, that seldom kings enjoy.” 
King Henry VI, 


“Too much honour : 
O, ’tis a burden, ’tis a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven.” 
King Henry VIII, 


XIIL.—MURDER CANNOT BE HIDDEN. 
Gen. iv. 10; ix. 6. 


“ Blood, like sacrificing Abel’s, cries 
Even from the tongueless caverns of the earth,” 
King Richard 11, 


“ Guiltiness will speak, 
Though tongues were out of use.” Othello. 


“ For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak, 
With most miraculous organ.” famlet, 
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XIV.—DEATH THE COMMON LOT. 
Eccles. ii. 14 ; viii. 8—Job ili. rg—Heb. ix. 27. 
““ Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dust? 
And live we how we can, yet die we must.” 
King Henry V1. 
“ All that live must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity.” fTamilet. 


“We cannot hold mortality’s strong hand.” - King Fohn. 


XV.—THE LIGHT OF A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
St. Matt. v. 16. 
“ Heaven doth with us as we with torches do ; 
Not light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’t were all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched 
But to fine issues.” Measure for Measure. 


XVI.—READINESS FOR DEATH. 
St. Luke xii. 4o. 
“JT every day expect an embassage 
From my Redeemer to redeem me hence.” 
King kichard [1/. 


XVII.—SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
St. Luke xvii. 33—Phil. i, 21. 
“To sue to live, I find I seek to die ; 
And seeking death find life.” 
Measure for Measure. 
XVIII.—A SAVING SACRIFICE. 
St. Matt. xviii. 8. 
“This festered joint cut off, the rest, rest sound ; 
This, let alone, will all the rest confound.” 
King Richard Il. 


XIX.—FORGIVENESS. 
St. Matt. vi. 14, 15. 
“Tas free forgive, as I would be forgiven.” - 
King Henry VIII. 
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XX.—THE WORLD’S FRIENDSHIP. 
Prov. xiv. 20; xix. 4, 7—Psalm xxxviii. 11. 


“The great man down, you mark, his favourite flies.” 
Hamlet. 


“Tis certain, greatness, once fallen out with fortune, 
Must fall out with men too : what the declined is, 
He shall as soon read in the eyes of others, 

As feel in his own fall ; for men, like butterflies, 


Show not their mealy wings but to the summer.” 
Troilus and Cressida. 


“Words are easy, like the wind ; 
Faithful friends are hard to find. 
Every man will be thy friend, 

Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call ; 

And with such-like flattering, 

‘Pity but he were a king,’ 

But if fortune once do frown, 

Then farewell his great renown ; 
They that fawn’d on him before, 

Use his company no more.” Poems. 


XXI.—GENEROSITY. 
Deut. xxiv. 21. 


“ Shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.” King Lear. 


XXII.—AN OVERRULING PROVIDENCE. 
Prov. xvi. 9, 33 ; xix. 2I—Jer. x. 23. 


“ We are in God’s hand.” 
King Henry V. 
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““There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 


Rough-hew them how we will.” Hamlet. 


XXIII.—THE FEAR OF GOD. 


Job xxviii. 28, 


“And, to add greater honours to his age 


Than man could give him, he died fearing God.” 
King Henry VIII, 


XXIV.—GOD’S MERCY TEACHING US MERCY. 
St. Matt. xviii. 32-35 ; xxv. 41-46—St. Luke vi. 36. 


“The quality of mercy is not strained ; 


It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed : 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

The thronéd monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe, and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above his sceptred sway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute of God Himself, 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 

That in the course of justice none of us 

Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” Merchant of Venice. 


“* How would you be, 
If He who is the top of judgment should 
But judge you as you are? O, think on that ; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made.” Measure for Measure. 


—_—>—_ 
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DIRECT QUOTATIONS OF THE LEADING TRUTHS OF 
REVELATION (Continued). 


XXV.—GOOD FOR EVIL. 
Rom. xii. 21. 


“We must do good against evil.” 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 


XXVI.—UNIVERSALITY OF GUILT AND DEPRAVITY. 
St. James ‘iii. 2—Prov. xx. 9. 
“We all are men, 


In our own natures frail, and capable 
Of our flesh.” King Henry VII. 


“Who lives, that’s not 


Depraved, or depraves ?” 
Timon of Athens. 


XXVII.—GOD NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS. 
Acts x. 34—Job xxxiv. 19. 


“ Once or twice 
I was about to speak, and tell him plainly, 
The self-same sun that shines upon his court 
Hides not his visage from the cottage, but 
Looks on all alike.” Winter's Tale. 


X XVIII.\—HONOUR. 
Rom, xiil. 7. 


“ The due of honour in no point omit.” Cymbeline. 
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XXIX.—HUMILITY. 
St. Luke xvii. ro—Job xl. 4—Isa. Ixiv. 6. 


“ More will I do: 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth, 
Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon.” King Henry V. 


“ Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good, 
But graciously to know I am no better.” 
Measure for Measure. 


XXX.—INDUSTRY. 
Prov vi. 6-8. 


““ We'll set thee to school to an ant.” King Lear. 


XXXI.—IMPROVEMENT OF PRESENT TIME. 
St. John ix. 4; xi. 35—Eccles. ix. ro—St. James iv. 13 14. 


“When the day serves, before black-corner’d night, 
Find what thou want’st by free and offer’d light.” 
Timon of Athens. 


“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace, from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” Macbeth. 


“What we would do, 
We should do when we would ; for this wou/d changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many 
As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 
And then this soz/d is like a spendthrift sigh, 
That hurts by easing.” Hamlet. 


‘The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 
Unless the deed go with it.” Macbeth. 
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XXXII.—PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 
Psalm 1. 16, 17. 


“Hast thou that holy feeling in thy soul, 
To counsel me to make my peace with God? 
And art thou yet to thy own soul so blind, 
That thou wilt war with God?” King Richard Il. 


“Tt is a good divine that follows his own instructions : I can 
easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than be one 


of the. twenty to follow mine own teaching.” 
Merchant of Venice. 


XXXIII.—A GOOD WIFE. 
Prova sila 4 5) SoCs EE. 
“You are my true and honourable wife, 


As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart.” Fulius Cesar. 


XXXIV.—GOD’S JUSTICE CANNOT BE ELUDED. 
Job xxxiv. 22—Jer. xxiii. 24—Heb. iv. 13—Numb, xxxii. 23. 

“Tn the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 

And oft ’tis seen, the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law. But ’tis not so above : 

There is no shuffling ; there the action lies 

In his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled, 

Even in the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence.” Flamlet. 


“ Foul deeds will rise, 


Though al! the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes.” 
Hlamiet. 


“ Now if these men have defeated the law, and outrun native 
punishment, though they can outstrip men, they have no wings 
to fly from God.” King Henry V. 
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XXXV.—A SINGLE FAULT. 
Eccles. x, 1. 


“The dram of base 
Doth all the noble substance often dout (do out), 
To his own scandal.” Hamlet. 


XXXVI.—THE ENVY AND SELF-DELUSION OF THE WICKED. 
Psalm xxxvii. 32—Luke vi. 7—Prov. i. 18; xi. 5. 
“ Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it !” As You Like It. 


“Time’s glory is— 
To mock the subtle, in themselves beguiled.” Poems. 


XXXVII.—IMMORTALITY. 
t Cor. xv. 26, 


“ And, death once dead, there’s no more dying there.” 


Poens. 
XXXVIII.M BREVITY OF LIFE. 
Job vii. 6 ; viii. g—Psalm cxliv. 4. 
“ Life’s but a walking shadow.” 
Macbeth. 
“The stretching of a span 
Buckles in his sum of age.” As You Like It. 


XXXIX.—THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 
Deut. xv. 7, 8—St. Matt. v. 42. 
“ What is yours to bestow, is not yours to reserve.” 
Twelfih Night. 


XL.—MAMMON. 
St. James ii. 2, 3, 4—Eccles. ix. 16. 
“ Through tattered clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furred gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
_ And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy straw doth pierce it.” 
King Lear. 
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“ Faults that are rich are fair.” 
Timon of Athens. 


“O, that estates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not derived corruptly ! and that clear honour 
Were purchased by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then should cover, that stand bare ! 
How many be commanded that command ! 
How much low peasantry would then be glean’d 
From the true seed of honour ! and how much honour 
Picked from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new varnished !” Merchant of Venice. 


XLI.—THE FOLLY OF TRUSTING IN MAN. 
Psalm exlvi. 3—Jer. xvii. 5—Isa. ii. 22. 
“O, momentary grace of mortal man, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast : 
Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep.” 
King Richard Ii, 


XLII.—THE MARRIAGE TIE A SACRED ONE. 
St. Matt. xix. 6. 
“ God forbid that I should wish them sever’d, 
Whom God hath join’d together !” 
King Henry VI. 


* God, the best maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one.” 
King Henry V. 


XLIII.—MERCY AN ATTRIBUTE OF GOD. 
Micah vii. 18—Psalm ciii. 8. 
“‘ But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings : 
It is an attribute to God Himself.” 
Merchant of Venice. 
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XLIV.—THE LOVE OF MONEY. 
I Tim. vi. 9, r1o—St. Matt. xiii. 22. 


“ Avarice 
Grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeding lust.” Macbeth. 


“ Gold ! yellow, glittering, precious gold, 
. will make black, white ; foul, fair ; 
Wrong, right ; base, noble ; old, young ; coward, valiant. 
This yellow slave 
Will knit and break religions ; bless the accurs’d ; 
Make the hoar leprosy ador’d : place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench.” 
Timon of Athens. 


XLV.—MORAL CONFLICT. 
Gal. v. 17. 


“The flesh being proud, desire doth fight with grace, 
For there it revels ; and when that decays, 
The guilty rebel for remission prays.” Poems. 


XLVI.—A GOOD NAME, 
Prove exiles 
“Good name in man and woman 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 
Who steals my purse steals trash ; ’tis something, nothing ; 
*Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” Othello. 


XLVH.—THE PEACEMAKERS. 
St. Matt. v. 9. 
“‘God’s benison go with you ; and with those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes.” 
Macbeth. 
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XLVIII.—RELIGION IN AFFLICTION. 
Psalm Ixxiii. 26—Job xiii. 15. 
“ Now God be praised! that to believing souls 
Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair.” 
King Flenry V1. 


XLIX.—SELF-EXAMINATION. 
PN Coy, Sabtly tise 
“Go to your bosom : 
Knock there.” Measure for Measure. 


L.—A CHARITABLE SPIRIT. 
T Cor exiiens. 
“Whose nature is so far from doing harms, 
That he suspects none.” King Lear. 


LI.—A SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 
St. Matt. vi. 26 ; x. 29—Job xxxviil. 41. 


‘‘ There is a special providence in the fall of a sparrow.” 


flamlet. 
“ He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to my age!” As You Like It. 
LI1.—DECEIT. 
Psalm xxviii. 3; lv. 21; Ixii. 4. 
“ Some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 

Millions of mischiet.” Fulius Cesar. 


“The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose.” 
Merchant of Venice. 
LAT —OALHSS 
St. Matt. v. 34, 37—St. James v. 12. 
“°Tis not the many oaths that make the truth ; 


But the plain single vow that is vow’d true.” 
Alls Well that Ends Well. 


LIV.— SATANIC SUBTILTY. 
2 Cor. xi. 14—Gen. ili. 1. 


“ Devils soonest tempt, resembling spirits of light.” 
Love’s Labour Lost. 
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“The devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape.” 
Hamlet. 


“ When devils will their blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows.” 
Timon of Athens. 


“‘ Oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence.” Macbeth. 


LV.—HEROISM OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
Prov. xvi. 32. 
“Brave conquerors ! for so you are 
That war against your own affections, 
And the huge army of the world’s desires.” 
Love's Labour Lost. 
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MAIN FEATURE OF SHAKSPEARE’S GREATNESS—BACON ON 
THE MORAL LAW—ENGLISH DEISTS OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY—THE BIBLE THE FOUNDATION OF 

ALL MORAL TEACHING. 


¥ HE quotations given as illustrative 
eof pase peare s Debt to the Bible 


design. ‘Thexnterest. of the ie 
has grown as I proceeded. Few, I 
think, would have expected to find 
in the pages of Shakspeare so rich an echo of 
Bible thoughts, so just an appreciation of Bible 
morality. And yet the materials for further illus- 
tration are by no means exhausted. Doubtless, 
most readers will recall to mind passages equally 
striking which might well have been added. I 
can but again refer those who wish to pursue 
the investigation, to “J. B’s” volume of “ Bible 
Truths with Shakspearian Parallels;” although even 
after they have enjoyed the full results of his 
labours they will still do well to take his counsel 
and “make further search in the glorious mines” 
from which, he tells us, with the humility of a 
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genuine and laborious student, he has but gathered 
“ broken fragments.” 

In conclusion, I think no one can fail to be 
impressed by the confirmation which the case of 
Shakspeare affords of the moral influence which 
the Bible has exercised over the literature of our 
country. But for the Bible, Shakspeare had been 
a Samson bereft of the power which constitutes the 
most important feature of his literary greatness. 
“Far more of the purely moral element goes to 
the build of what we call genius, than the majority 
of people are prepared to admit. Even in our 
greatest authors it will be found that their true 
fame rests altogether on the pure metal, and 
never, as some would almost hint, upon the 
earthly ore with which it is alloyed, however 
enhanced such impurity may be by the brilliancy of 
the talent which accompanies it.’ And this pure 
metal—this enlightened recognition of the moral 
law—we unhesitatingly affirm, can only be attained 
through acquaintance with “ God’s Word.” 

In the memorable language of Lord Bacon,— 
language well worthy of philosophic consideration 
in this age of scepticism,—“It must be confessed 
that great part of the moral law is of that perfec- 
tion whereunto the light of nature cannot aspire. 
Though men have, even from the light and law of 
nature, some notions of virtue, vice, justice, wrong, 
good and evil, the light of nature is to be under- 
stood, in two senses: first, as it springs from sense, 
induction, reason, argument, according to the laws 
of heaven and earth; secondly, as it is imprinted 
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and shines upon the spirit of man by an inward 
instinct, according to the law of conscience, which 
is a kind of spark and relic of his former and 
primitive purity: in which latter sense, chiefly, the 
soul participates of some light to behold and discern 
the perfection of the moral law; which light, how- 
ever, is not altogether clear, but of such sort as 
rather to check the vice, than fully to inform the 
duty. So, then, the doctrine of religion, as well MORAL 
as mystical, depends upon DIVINE REVELATION,”* 

As a practical comment on this axiom of true 
philosophy, what a contrast to the morality of Shak- 
speare’s writings is found in the immoral teaching 
which was sanctioned and approved by the English 
deists of the seventeenth century—the century suc- 
ceeding the age of Shakspeare! Hobbes taught 
that “there is nothing good or evil in itself, nor 
any common laws constituting what is naturally 
just or unjust; that all things are measured by 
what every man judgeth fit, where there is no evil 
government.” | The author of the “Oracles of 
Reason ” insisted that virtue is the practice of obedi- 
ence, that obedience consists in the rules of right 
reason, and that these could only be determined by 
the individual judgment. Morgan argued that the 
rule of duty is to do that which is conducive to 
happiness, under the particular circumstances in 
which a man may be placed, and that of this every 


* Bacon’s Essays, p. 331. 
+ Leland’s “ Deistical Writers,” p. 28. 
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man must judge for himself.* Upon the same 
principle Hume advocated the lawfulness of adultery 
and suicide.t Lord Bolingbroke followed it out 
still more consistently, justifying vices of the most 
detestable kind.} 

The contrast thus presented may fitly guide us in 
forming our estimate of Shakspeare’s Debt to the bible, 
and also impress upon us the weighty consideration 
that the hand which aims to destroy or impair the 
supreme authority of the Scriptures as the volume 
of Inspired Truth, would pull up, at the same time, 
the very foundations of morality, and leave it alike 
without definiteness in its provisions and force in 
its sanctions. 


CMibidiaip aloo: 

+ Hume’s “Inquiry into the Principles of Morals,” where, 
under language that is studiously cautious, suicide is approved, 
and profligacy declared to have about it no moral turpitude. 
Pp. 58, 59, 66, 109, 135, 148, 157. 

t Leland’s “ Deistical Writers,” c. xxvi. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTHDAY, 23RD APRIL, 1564, 
BY THE REV. DR. MACILWAINE, CANON OF ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. 


AVON ! gliding calmly, slowly, 
To thy Severn’s peaceful bed, 
Rapt in musings, deep and holy, 
Like a dream of pleasure fled ; 
Wake, fair river, wake and hear us, 
Bending o’er thy waveless face ; 
Fairy spells of fancy near us, 
As thy tranquil path we trace. 
Take the flowers we grateful bring thee, 
Bear them on thy bosom chaste ; 
Hear the strain we come to sing thee, 
Share the joy to-day we taste, 
Fleeting seasons, lustrums rolling 
Down the trackless tide of time— 
Bells of heaven their loud notes tolling— 
Spires that peal their merry chime ; 
These have been—yea, mighty nations 
Have fulfilled their proud career, 
Since thy SHAKSPEARE’S weird creations 
Rose before his vision here. 
Earth, and all of earth, shall perish, 
All of time with time departs: 
While us deathless dreamings cherish 
Living memories, loving hearts, 
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SHAKSPEARB AND STRATFORD-ON- 
. AVON. 


TRATFORD is full of Shakspearian 
memorials: indeed there is nothing 
missing save the house which he 
built and the mulberry tree which 
he planted, and which the sacri- 
legious Gastrell pulled down and 
dispersed piecemeal. There stands 

the house in which he was born, and where his father 

and mother, John and Mary Shakspeare, lived before 
poverty came upon them, and forced young William 
to take to killing calves. There also is the church, 
with the register of his christening, and there are 
buried Shakspeare and his wife, “ Anne Hathaway,” 
as she will always be called. The inscription from 
the grave of Shakspeare is represented in one of our 
illustrations. The curse invoked upon him who 
should disturb Shakspeare’s bones has hitherto proved 
sufficient to prevent even the opening of the grave. 
A mile or two distant, at the little hamlet of 

Shottery, the little cottage still exists where Anne 

Hathaway was born, and where young William— 

then a lively lad of nineteen—wooed and won the 

heart of his future wife. The stately hall of Charle- 
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cote, also, where Shakspeare was arraigned before 
Sir Thomas Lucy for deer poaching, still stands, 
to all appearance but little altered since the days 
of Good Queen Bess, when the young poacher, in 
revenge for his arrest, launched a bitter ballad 
against Sir Thomas Lucy. This ballad once again 
roused the anger of the worthy Justice (now im- 
mortalized as Justice Shallow), and Shakspeare, then 
aged twenty-two, fled to London. When in subse- 
quent times Shakspeare became renowned and rich, 
he used to pay an annual visit to his native town, 
where he built a house, and where his wife mainly 
resided. During the last three or four years of 
his life he seems to have lived at Stratford alto- 
gether, and there he is said to have died—on his 
fifty-third birthday, April 23rd, 1616. 

Ward’s famous bronze statue of Shakspeare* 
stands in the Central Park, New York. It is in the 
southern or “ Lower” portion of the Park, in the 
tract called The Mall, where there is a broad 
walk, with two rows of American elms on each side. 
The sculptor, John Quincy Adams Ward, was born 
at Urbano, Ohio, June 29th, 1830. His boyhood 
was passed on a farm ; but from a very early period 
he manifested a great love for art. In 1874 he 
was chosen President of the American National 
Academy of Design. His statue is certainly the 
noblest work of the kind of which Shakspeare is 
the subject. 
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